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HOW  'IN  GOD  WE  TRUST"  WAS  HEARALDED 
ON  OUR  COINS 

It  is  to  an  obscure  minister  of  the  gospel  that  the 
Tinted  States  may  attribute  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust"  that  is  heralded  on  all  American  coins  large 
enough  to  admit  of  this  impressive  phrase.  But  the 
al  author  of  the  device,  the  time-secred  records  of  the 
reasury  Department  disclose,  was  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
eeretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln  during  the 
stirring  times  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  November  of  1361— when  the  success  at  arms  of 
e  Confederate  armies  made  it  seem  possible  that  the 
tiun  might  be  broken  up  beyond  reconstruction — a 
letter  came  to  his  desk  at  Washington.  It  bore  the 
postmark  of  Riddleyville,  Pa.,  a  small  hamlet  in  the 
Kevstone  State. 

Under  the  date  of  the  thirteenth,  M.  R.  Watkinson, 
signing  his  signature  as  a  "Minister  of  the  Gospel." 
wrote: 

"You  are  about  to  submit  your  annual  report  to 
Congress  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  national  finance. 

"One  fact  teaching  our  currency  has  hitherto  been 
seriously  overlooked.  I  mean  the  recognition  of  the 
Almight  God  in  some  form  in  our  coins." 

"You  are  probably  a  Christian.  What  if  our  Re- 
public were  now  shattered  be  ond  reconstruction? 
Would  not  the  antiquaries  of  succeeding  centuries 
rightly  reason  from  our  past  that  we  were  a  heathen 
nation?  What  I  propose  is  that  instead  of  the  goddess 
of  liberty  we  shall  have  next  inside  the  thirteen  stars  a 
ring  inscribed  with  the  words  'perpetual  union';  within 
this  ring  the  all-seeing  eye,  crowned  with  a  halo; 
beneath  this  eye  the  American  flag,  .bearing  in  its  field 
stars  equal  to  the  number  of  the  States  united;  in  the 
folds  of  the  bar  the  words,  'God,  liberty,  law,'  " 

"This  would  make  a  beautiful  coin  to  which  no 
possible  citizen  could  object.  This  would  relieve  us 
from  the  ignominy  of  heathenism.  This  would  place 
us  openly  under  the  Divine  protection  we  have  person- 
ally claimed.  From  may  hert  I  have  felt  our  national 
shame  in  disowning  God  as  not  the  least  of  our  national 
disasters. 

"To  you  first  I  address  a  subject  that  must  be 
agitated." 

The  appeal  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  ignominy 
of  heathenism"  met  with  a  prompt  response  from 
Secretary  Chase,  who  was  not  so  busily  engaged  in 
finding  a  way  to  finance  the  waging  of  war  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  such  a  mission.  Under  date  of 
November  20,  1861,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  James 
Pollock,  the  Dire-tor  of  the   Mint,  at  Philadelphia. 

"No  nation  can  be  stong  except  in  the  strength  of 
God,  nor  safe  except  in  His  defense,"  Secretary  Chase 
wrote.  "The  trust  of  our  people  in  God  should  be 
declared  on  our  national  coins.  You  will  cause  a 
device  to  be  prepared  without  unnee<  ssary  delay  with  a 
motto  expressing  in  the  fewest  and  Icrsi  st  words 
possible  this  nation  recognition." 


A  Barrier  Appears 

The  instructions  could  not  be  carried  out.  however, 
for  it  was  pointed  out  that  Congress  by  an  act  back  in 
1837  had  prescribed  the  mottoes  and  devices  that  the 
mint  could  not  place  up  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 
This  barrier  blocked  the  way  so  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  Congress  should  enact  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

The  correspondence  that  passed  between  "James 
Pollock,  Esq." — as  the  Director  of  the  Mint  signed  his 
rather  lengthy  letter  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  Chase  reveals  that  the  director  was  just  as  anxious 
as  his  chief  to  express  the  trust  of  the  American  peoph 
in  the  deity.  In  December  of  1863  he  submitted  to 
Secretary  Chase  for  approval  designs  of  the  new  1,2 
and  3-cent  pieces,  on  which  it  was  proposed  that  either 
"Our  County;  our  God"  and  "God,  our  Trust"  should 
appear. 

Mr.  Pollock,  mindful  of  the  need  for  the  use  ot  as 
few  words  as  possible,  discussed  the  problem  somewhat 
in  detail  in  a  letter  which  is  in  the  archives  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington.  He  said:  "  'In  God  we  trust,' 
or  'God  our  trust,"  are  both  appropriate  and  equally 
expressive.  I  prefer  the  latter  because  of  its  beauty  and 
compact  expressiveness." 

Chase  Selects  Motto 

While  Mr.  Pollock  expressed  favor  of  the  phrase 
"God  Our  Trust,"  Secretary  Chase  thought  that  "In 
God  we  Trust"  would  be  more  effective  and  direct. 

Taking  the  course  of  the  regular  legislative  channels, 
an  act  was  passed  on  April  22,  1864,  changing  the 
composition  of  the  1-cent  piece  and  authorizing  the 
coinage  of  the  2-cent  piece,  the  devices  of  which  were  to 
be  fixed  by  the  director  of  the  mint.  It  w  s  on  the 
2-cent  bronze  piece  that  the  famous  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust"  first  appeared.  On  March  :}.  1865  congress 
passed  an  act  providing  that,  in  addition  to  the  legend 
and  device  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  I  nited 
States,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  mint  to  place  the 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  each  coin  as  would  admit 
of  this  inscription.  Under  this  act  the  motto  was 
inscribed  on  the  double  eagle,  eagle  and  half  eagle,  and 
also  upon  the  dollar,  half  and  quarter  dollar,  in  the 
latter  half  of  1865.  The  coinage  act  of  1873  provided 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  might  cause  the 
famous  motto  to  be  inscribed  on  all  coins  that  would 
admit  of  such  a  device.  However,  when  congress  later 
enacted  the  revised  status,  that  part  of  the  coinage  act 
was  omitted;  and  later  the  omitted  portion  of  the  law- 
was  repealed. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  mints  con- 
tinued to  strike  oil'  the  American  coins  bearing  tins 
motto.  The  sentence  "In  God  We  Trust"  became  a 
sort  of  standard  feature  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins, 
and  there  was  not  the  slid.icsi  ripple  on  the  surfaee 
until  1907  when  there  was  a  gnat  Harelip  111  which  the 
late  Theodore  Rooscvell  s  d  oul  as  one  ot  the  princi- 
pal figun  s. 
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The  inscription  "In  God  We  Trust" 
first  appeared  on  our  coins  during  the 
administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
periods  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
which  were  proclaimed  at  intervals 
during  the  war.  A  few  days  after  the 
first  observance  of  a  national  Thanks- 
giving Day,  occurring  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  November,  1863,  a  move- 
ment was  put  on  foot  which  found  its 
culmination  in  an  act  passed  April  22, 
1864,  providing  for  the  familiar  slogan 
on  our  metal  money. 

Thus  two  significant  contributions  to 
the  religious  life  of  the  nation  were 
accomplished  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lincoln.  The  setting  apart  of 
one  day  in  each  year  which  has  become 
our  annual  Thanksgiving  Festival  and 
the  imprinting  upon  our  coins  a  motto, 
which  indicates  that  ours  is  a  nation 
with  religious  ideals. 

A  clergyman  by  the  name  of  M.  R. 
Watkinson,  who  lived  at  Riddleyville, 
Pennsylvania,  possibly  was  the  first 
one  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  placing 
on  its  coins  an  appropriate  religious 
inscription.  Under  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  1861,  he  wrote  observing  that 
"One  fact  touching  our  currency  has 
hitherto  been  seriously  overlooked.  I 
mean  the  recognition  of  the  Almighty 
God  in  some  form  on  our  coins."  Wat- 
kinson's  thought  was  that  the  words 
"God,  liberty,  law"  might  suffice  with 
the  "all-seeing  eye"  somewhere  dis- 
played on  the  coins. 

One  week  after  Mr.  Chase  received 
this  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania 
clergyman,  he  addressed  a  note  to 
James  Pollock,  Director  of  the  mint, 
bearing  the  date  November  20,  1861, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  following 
sentiment  "No  nation  can  be  strong 
except  in  the  strength  of  God,  nor  safe 
except  in  His  defense.  The  trust  of  our 
people  in  God  should  be  declared  on 
our  national  coins.  You  will  cause  a 
device  to  be  prepared  without  unneces- 
sary delay  with  a  motto  expressing  in 
the  fewest  and  tersest  words  possible, 
this  national  recognition."  Legal  bar- 
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"IN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 

riers,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of 
immediately  carrying  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase  but  he  found  in  Mr. 
Pollock,  one  who  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  project. 

In  the  meantime  there  were  other 
proclamations  for  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving coming  from  the  White  House 
and  these  words  of  Lincoln  appearing 
in  the  proclamation  of  March  30,  1863, 
must  have  inspired  both  Chase  and 
Pollock  to  further  action.  "Whereas, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  de- 
voutly recognizing  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  just  government  of  Al- 
mighty God  in  all  the  affairs  of  men 
and  of  nations,  has  by  a  resolution  re- 
quested the  President  to  designate  and 
set  apart  a  day  for  national  prayer 
and  humiliation: 

"And  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  men  to  own  their 
dependence  upon  the  overruling  power 
of  God ;  to  confess  their  sins  and  trans- 
gressions in  humble  sorrow,  yet  with 
assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance 
will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon;  and  to 
recognize  the  sublime  truth,  an- 
nounced in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
proven  by  all  history,  that  those  na- 
tions only  are  blessed  whose  God  is 
the  Lord:  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Pollock  again  be- 
came interested  in  the  motto  project 
and  after  many  conferences  and  the 
preparation  of  a  lengthy  memorandum 
prepared  by  Mr.  Pollock,  steps  were 
taken  to  bring  about  the  desired  end. 
The  necessity  of  a  very  brief  inscrip- 
tion was  submitted  and  such  phrases 
as,  "God  Our  Trust,"  "Our  Country; 
Our  God,"  and  "In  God  We  Trust" 
were  suggested  in  the  memorandum, 
with  a  preference  for  the  first  one 
mentioned.  Mr.  Chase,  however,  pre- 
ferred the  last  one,  believing  that'  'In 
God  We  Trust"  would  be  "more  ef- 
fective and  direct." 

The  Philadelphia  papers  of  course, 
because  of  the  location  of  the  mint 
there,  were  aware  that  some  change 
was  contemplated  in  the  inscriptions 
on  coins  and  Mr.  Forney,  editor  of 
"Forney's  War  Press,"  printed  this 
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brief  notation  on  November  21,  1863: 
"When  Cromwell  first  coined  his 
money,  an  old  cavalier,  looking  upon 
one  of  the  new  pieces,  read  this  in- 
scription on  one  side  "God  With  Us" 
and  on  the  other,  "The  Commonwealth 
of  England."  "I  see,"  said  he,  "God 
and  the  Commonwealth  are  on  differ- 
ent sides." 

Lincoln  most  certainly  would  have 
his  attention  called  to  this  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  inscription  on  the  English 
coin  and  undoubtedly  would  get  a  good 
laugh  out  of  it.  Possibly  it  would  also 
remind  him  of  an  occasion  when  he 
was  visited  by  a  clergyman  who  told 
Mi-.  Lincoln  that  he  hoped  "the  Lord 
was  on  our  side,"  to  which  Lincoln  re- 
plied: "I  am  not  at  all  concei-ned  about 
that,  for  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  right.  But  it 
is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer 
that  I  and  this  nation  should  be  on  the 
Lord's  side." 

On  April  22,  1864,  an  act  was  passed 
which  authorized  the  coinage  of  a  two- 
cent  piece,  the  inscription  and  size  of 
the  coin  to  be  fixed  by  the  director  of 
the  mint.  Whether  or  not  the  size  of 
the  two-cent  piece  was  influenced  by 
the  inscription  which  was  first  to  ap- 
pear on  this  coin  is  not  known  but  this 
now  obscure  piece  of  money  was  the 
first  coin  to  bear  the  inscripton  "In 
God  We  Trust." 

Just  about  a  month  before  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  Congress 
passed  an  act  which  made  it  lawful 
for  the  mint  to  place  the  motto  "In  God 
We  Trust"  on  each  coin  which  had 
available  space  where  the  inscription 
might  be  displayed. 

Among  all  the  American  coins  which 
have  carried  the  memorable  inscrip- 
tion, on  no  one  of  them  does  it  stand 
out  more  prominently  than  on  the  Illi- 
nois Centennial  memorial  half-dollar, 
coined  in  1918.  This  coin  might  serve 
as  a  memento  of  the  inscription  which 
first  appeared  on  the  coins  of  the  coun- 
try during  Lincoln's  administration. 
Here  one  may  see  on  the  obverse  side 
of  the  coin,  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  also  the  motto, 
"In  God  We  Trust." 
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In  ^od  We  Trust 


How  did  the  phrase,  "In  God  We  Trust" 
come  to  appear  on  all  the  coins  that  are  now 
issued  by  the  mint,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  godless  buffalo  nickel?  "Lincoln  Lore."  a 
bulletin  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  has  been  investigating  the  history  ot 
the  phrase,  and  reports  that  it  first  appeared 
in  Lincoln's  administration,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  The  first  proposal  came  from  a 
Pennsylvania  clergyman  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  Chase  promptly 
endorsed  it  and  ordered  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  to  "cause  a  device  to  be  prepared  with- 
out unnecessary  delay  with  a  motto  expressing 
in  the  fewest  and  tersest  words  possible,"  the 
national  recognition  that  "No  nation  can  be 
strong  except  in  the  strength  of  God  nor  safe 
except  in  his  defense." 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  did  not  act  on 
the  order  immediately.  It  was  nearly  two  years 
before  he  submitted  a  list  of  suggested  phrases, 
which  included  "God  Our  Trust,"  and  "Our 
Country;  Our  God,"  as  well  as  "In  God  We 
Trust."  The  Director  of  the  Mint  favored  the 
first,  but  Chase  selected  the  last  because  he 
thought  it  "more  effective  and  direct"  than 
the  others.  A  year  later  Congress  authorized 
its  use  on  a  new  two-cent  piece. 

Perhaps  it  Ls  fortunate  that  neither  Chase 
nor  the  Director  of  the  Mint  had  a  ready  wit. 
Otherwise,  they  might  have  seen  the  possibility 
of  the  use  to  which  the  phrase  has  been  put, 
"In  God  We  Trust — Others  Pay  Cash,"  and 
instead  of  the  present  motto  we  might  have 
had  "Our  Country;  Our  God."  which  has  not 
the  fine  sound  of  the  phrase  in  use  today. 


for  release  Apru.  aa, 


Seventy-five  years  ago  today,   the  inscription  "In 
God  We  Trust"  was  first  authorized  to  appear  on  coins  of 
the  United  States,   according  to  Dr.   L.A.Warren,   director  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company's  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum. The  act  making  the  inscription  legal  was  passed  April 
22,1864,   during  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  original  groundwork  for  this  act,   Dr.  Warren 
explained,  was  laid  "by  Rev.  M.R. Watkinson,   of  P.Iddleyville, 
Pennsylvania,  who  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase 
on  November  13,  1861.  He  stated;   "One  fact  touching  on  our 
currency  has  hithertoo  been  seriously  overlooked.   I  mean 
the  recognition  of  the  Almighty  G-od  in  some  form  on  our  coins 
Watkinson1 s  thought  was  that  the  words  "God, liberty, law" 
might  suffice,  with  the  "all-seeing  eye"  somewhere  displayed 
on  the  coins. 

One  week  after  Mr.   Chase  received  this  letter,  he 
addressed  a  note  to  James  Pollock,   Director  of  the  Mint,  In 
which  he  expressed  the  following  sentiment:   "No  nation  can 
be  strong  except  in  the  strength  of  God,   nor  safe  except  in 
his  defense.  The  trust  of  our  people  should  be  declared  on 
our  national  coins.  You  will  cause  a  device  to  be  prepared 
without  unnecessary  delay  with  a  motto  expressing  in  the 
fewest  and  tersest  words  possible,   this  national  recognition. 

Legal  barriers, however,    stood  in  the  way  of  immed- 
iately carrying  out  this  suggestion.   It  was  not  until  April 
22,1864  that  an  act  was  passed  which  authorized  the  coinage 
of  a  two  cent  piece,   the  inscription  and  size  of  the  coin  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,.  This  now  obscure  piece 
of  money  was  the  first  coin  to  bear  the  inscription,  "In 
God  We  Trust. " 
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From*.  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


Origin  of  Inscription 

"In  God  We  Trust"  was  first  au- 
thorized for  inscription  on  a  United 
States  coin  83  years  ago  during  the 
presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  his- 
torian of  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance company.  In  1861  M.  R. 
Watkinson,  a  clergyman  living  in 
Riddleyville,  Pa.,  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Chase  appealing  for 
a  religious  inscription  on  U.  S.  coins. 
One  week  after  Chase  received  the 
letter,  he  addressed  a  note  to  James 
Pollock,  director  of  the  mint,  asking 
that  steps  be  taken  to  declare  the 
trust  of  our  people  in  God — on  our 
national  coins.  Legal  barriers  stood 
in  the  way  of  immediately  carrying 
out  the  proposal,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til three  years  later,  April  22,  1864, 
that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
coinage  of  a  two-cent  piece  bearing 
the  religious  inscription.  About  a 
month  before  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated, congress  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  inscription  of  the  mot- 
to, "In  God  We  Trust,"  on  all  Unit- 
ed States  coins. 


Origin  of  Inscription 

"In  God  We  Trust"  was  first  au- 
thorized for  inscription  on  a  United 
States  coin  83  years  ago  during  the 
presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  his- 
torian of  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance company.  In  1861  M.  R. 
Watkinson,  a  clergyman  living  in 
Riddleyville,  Pa.,  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Chase  appealing  for 
a.  religious  inscription  on  U.  S.  coins. 
One  week  after  Chase  received  the 
letter,  he  addressed  a  note  to  James 
Pollock,  director  of  the  mint,  asking 
that  steps  be  taken  to  declare  the 
trust  of  our  people  in  God — on  our 
national  coins.  Legal  barriers  stood 
in  the  way  of  immediately  carrying 
out  the  proposal,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til three  years  later,  April  22,  1864, 
that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
coinage  of  a  two-cent  piece  bearing 
the  religious  inscription.  About  a 
month  before  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated, congress  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  inscription  of  the  mot- 
to, "In  God  We  Trust,"  on  all  Unit- 
ed States  coins. 
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NOW  U.  S.  MOTTO 
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Our  'New'  Motto  Comes 
From  Stanza  In  'Banner' 

'In  God  We  Trust'  Is  One  Of  Many 
U.  S.  Slogans  Referring  To  Almighty 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  4  iAPi  —  "And  this  be  our  molto," 
Francis  Scott  Key  wrote.  "In  God  is  our  trust.'' 

Key  penned  those  words  in  (he  second  stanza  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  in  1814  alter  watching  Ft.  McHenry  stand 
up  against  British  bombardment 

Last   Mondav   Prestden.  Eisen- 


hower signed  into  law  a  bill  say- 
ing, "The  national  mono  of  Ihe 
United  Slates  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  'In  God  We  Trust.'  " 

How  direct  a  connection  (here 
may  he  between  Key's  words  and 
the  now  officially-established  na- 
tional molto  is  now  known.  But 
there  is  a  long  history  of  refer- 
ence lo  the  Almighty  in  American 
maxims. 

Cent  Invoked  God's  Rlessin" 

Even  before  ihe  United  Slates 
of  America  was  horn,  there  was 
a  Carolina  cent  minted  in  1694 
which  bore  Ihe  words  "God  Pre- 
serve Carolina  and  lite  Lords 
Proprietors."  A  New  England  tok- 
en that  year  read  "God  Preserve 
New  England." 

The  Louisiana-  cent  of  1721-22 
said  ill  Latin.  "Ble.s.-.ed  be  the 
Name  of  the  Lord,"  while  the  Lat- 
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in  wording  on  ihe  177-1  Virginia 
halfpenny  was  "George  the  Third 
hy  ihe  Grace  of  God." 

"In  God  We  Trust"  has  been 
slamped  on  most  U.S.  coins  since 
1865.  Congress,  last  year  voted  to 
have  Ihe  phrase  inscribed  on  all 
paper  money  as  well.  New  green- 
backs will  carry  the  motto  in  a 
year  or  two  when  ihe  Treasury 
finishes  dies,  rolls  and  plates  for 
a  new  printing  process. 

What  Seal's  Molltis  Menu 

Rep.  Charles  K.  Beimel  l  tD- 
f la  i  w  as  pushing  the  rurrency- 
eoin  bill  when,  he  says,  "I  found 
that  the  United  States  had  no  na- 
tional motto.'1 

A  researcher  for  Ihe  Library  of 
Congress,  Harold  E.  Snide,  re- 
ported three  others  besides  "In 
God  We  Trust."  have  been  auth- 
orized by  law  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

The  three,  in  Latin,  all  appear 
on  the  seal  of  the  United  States. 
They  arc : 

E  Pluribus  Unum  —  "One  Out 
of  Many." 

Annuit  Coeptis — "He  iGodi  Has 
Smiled  on  Our  Undertaking." 

Novus  Ordo  Seculorum — "A  New 
Order  of  the  Ages." 

Latin  On  Our  Dollar  Bills 

Snide  said  "E  Pluribus  Unum" 
is  the  earliest  well-known  motto. 
It  is  the  only  motto  on  the  ob- 
verse, or  front  side,  of  the  seal. 
The  reverse  of  the  seal  has  never 
been  cut  and  used  as  a  seal,  as 
such 

"Annuit  Coeptis"  and  "Novus 
Ordo  Seculorum"  do  show  on  pres- 
ent-day one  dollar  bills  i  silver 
certificates'),  which  carry  both 
sides  of  Ihe  seal. 

The  seal  was  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1782  and 
In'  Ihe  fledgling  U.S.  Congress  in 
1789. 

Snide  said  "K  Pluribus  Unum" 
seemed  to  have  the  clearest  claim 
lo  being  "the"  motto  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  law  saying  otherwise. 
He  said  it  had  seniority  and  that 
"Ihe  motto  on  Ihe  seal  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  generally  considered 
as  being  ihe  motto  of  that  gov- 
ernment." 

Plain  English  Preferred 

"In  God  We  Trust"  was  a  later 
comer,  through  the  lRli.'i  law  au- 
ihorizing  its  use  on  coins. 

Bui  Bennett  felt  the  plain  Eng- 
lish motto  had  the  best  right  lo 
heing  the  national  mono. 
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"In  God  We  Trust"  Adopted  As  Official 
National  Motto  After  90  Hectic  Years 


In  God  We  Trust"  is  now  official- 
ly the  national  motto  of  the  U.S.  coin. 
This  came  about  with  the  passing  of 
a  resolution  by  the  84th  Congress 
and  its  signing  by  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

The  motto  has  had  a  turbulent  his- 
tory. For  more  than  90  years.it  has 
appeared,  disappeared,  and  reappeared 
on  various  U.S.  coins. 

The  idea  for  it  began  peacefully 
enough  in  wartime  when  the  Rev. 
M.  R.  Watkinson,  minister  of  a  small 
church  in  a  community,  then  called 
Ridleyville,  near  Philadelphia,  reached 
for  a  pen  on  Nov.  13,  1861.  He  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon 
Portland  Chase,  who  was  then  trying 
to  finance  the  Northern  forces  in  the 
Civil  War. 

#    #  * 

THE  MINISTER  was  worried  about 
posterity.  "You  are  about  to  submit 
your  annual  report  to  Congress  re- 
specting national  finances.  One  fact 
has  been  overlooked.  I  mean  recog- 
nition of  the  Almighty  God  in  some 
form  on  our  coins.  What  if  our  Re- 
public were  now  shattered?  Would 
not  antiquaries  of  succeeding  cen- 
turies reason  from  our  past  that  we 
were  a  heathen  nation?" 

With  recent  battlefield  defeats  in 
mind,  he  added,  "From  my  heart  I 
have  felt  our  national  shame  in  dis- 
owning God  as  not  the  least  of  our 
present  national  disasters." 

Secretary  Chase  moved  quickly 
Only  a  week  later,  he  wrote  to  the 
director  of  the  mint:  "  'Trust  in  God' 
should  be  declared  on  our  national 
coins.  You  will  -cause  a  device  to  be 
prepared  without  unnecessary  delay 
with  a  motto  expressing  in  the  few- 
est and  tersest  words  this  national 
recognition." 

9      #  9 

THE  DIRECTOR  pointed  out  that 
a  new  law  was  needed,  but  he  put 
artists  to  work  on  designs,  and  fi- 
nally submitted  them  for  approval. 
On  Dec.  9,  1863,  Secretary  Chase 
wrote  to  him:  "I  approve,  only  sug- 
gesting 'In  God  We  Trust'."  Then  the 
secretary  put  his  weight  behind  a 
coinage  bill  authorizing  use  of  this 
motto.  It  first  appeared  on  the  bronze 
two-cent  piece  of  1864.  Two  years 
later  it  appeared  on  the  gold  double 
eagle  ($20),  eagle  ($10),  and  half 
eagle  ($5),  and  the  dollar,  half-dol- 
lar, quarter,  and  nickel. 


the  motto,  it  was  omitted  from  the 
coins. 

When  newspapers  carried  the  story, 
a  storm  of  protest  came  from  relig- 
ious leaders.  Roosevelt  met  the  issue 

head  on-  ,  ,•      ,  *  • 

The  New  York  Times  published  his 

retort  as  the  lead  article  on  Nov.  14, 
1907,  "When  the  question  came  up  we 
looked  into  the  law  and  found  there 
was  no  warrant  for  putting  "In  God 
We  Trust"  on  the  coins.  I  might  have 
felt  at  liberty  to  keep  the  inscription, 
had  I  approved.  My  own  firm  convic- 
tion is  that  such  a  motto  on  coins 
not  only  does  no  good  but  positive 
harm,  and  is  in  effect  irreverence, 
which  comes  close  to  sacrilege." 

The    President   added,  "Everyone 
must  remember  the  innumerable  car- 
toons and  articles  based  on  phrases 
like  'In  God  we  trust  for  eight  cents, 
'In  God  we  trust  for  short  weight.'  " 
This    article   was    followed   by  a 
shorter  one  that  reported  that  "after 
red-hot  debate,"  the  Episcopal  di- 
ocesan   convention,   meeting   at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  had 
voted  131  to  81  in  favor  of  the  motto. 
The  debate,  which  lasted  one  and  a 
half  hours,  was  described  as  "in  some 
discord." 

Despite  opposition,  "In  God  We 
Trust"  prevailed  and  was  quietly  re- 
stored to  the  gold  coins  in  1908.  Today 
it  appears  on  all  U.S.  coins  and  on  one 
postage  stamp  and  soon  will  be  seen 
on  all  new  paper  money.  This  latest 
development  is  due  largely  to  a  busi- 
nessman and  coin  collector  named 
Matthew  H.  Rothert,  president  of  the 
Camden  (Ark.)  Furniture  Co.,  who 
revived  Congressional  interest  in  the 
phrase. 

As  a  result,  last  year  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  noting  that  the 
Bureau  of  Currency  and  Engraving 
was  about  to  change  its  dies,  said  this 
presented  "an  excellent  opportunity 
to  correct  an  oversight."  With  that, 
Congress  extended  use  of  the  motto 
to  all  paper  money  as  well  as  coins. 

Then,  in  July  of  this  year,  it  passed 
a  bill  to  make  "In  God  We  Trust" 


the  official  motto. 

Even  with  its  slow,  95-year  prog- 
ress, the  motto  has  achieved  official 
recognition  faster  than  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  did  not  be- 
come the  national  anthem  until  1916, 
102  years  after  it  was  written. 

The  making  of  "In  God  We  Trust" 
the  official  national  motto  does  not 
mean  that  any  religion  has  been  set 
up  as  tfie  established  religion  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  forbidden  by 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. It  does  mean  that  the'  United 
States  is  now  on  record  aa-a  country 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  people 
(99  per  cent)  do  put  their  belief  and 
trust  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
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At  the  end  of  1906,  after  spending 
a  year  studying  in  Paris,  Victor 
David  Brenner  created  his  first  por- 
trait of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  re- 
turned from  Europe  (this  had  been 
his  second  trip  abroad)  refreshed, 
inspired,  and  anxious  to  use  some  of 
the  techniques  he  had  mastered 
under  his  skilled  mentor  and  in- 
structor, medallist  Louis  Oscar 
Roty. 

Perhaps  the  idea  for  a  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  him 
on  the  return  voyage.  The  salt 
water,  the  sea  air,  the  leisurely 
boat  ride,  are  exhilarating  to  the 
artist.  He  was  to  initiate,  upon 
his  return  to  New  York  City,  the 

30 


most  productive  period  of  his  art 
career  —  at  least  one  major  work 
of  art  a  month  for  over  two  years! 

Or,  perhaps,  the  idea  for  a  Lin- 
coln portrait  came  to  him  simply 
as  a  news  article;  the  centennial  of 
Lincoln's  birth  was  approaching  in 
1909  and  plans  were  beginning  to 
reach  print.  Or,  it  could  have  been 
a  chance  conversation  with  Robert 
Hewitt  Jr.,  a  collector  of  Lincoln- 
iana,  a  medal  enthusiast,  and  a 
member  of  the  active  American 
Numismatic  Society,  as  was  Bren- 
ner. 

Irrespective  of  when  the  ideafirst 
came  to  him,  Brenner  produced  a 
plaster  bas-relief  of  Lincoln  during 


the  winter  of  1906-07.  For  his  model 
he  had  borrowed  a  carte-de-visite 
photo  from  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  a 
professor  of  art  history  at  Harvard 
University  and  a  friend  of  Brenner's 
since  1903  (Brenner  had  carved  a 
marble  bust  of  Norton  that  year  for 
Harvard's  Fogg  Art  Museum). 

The  small  wallet-size  photo  has 
since  been  identified  by  an  expert 
on  Lincoln  photographs,  Lloyd  Os- 
tendorf,  as  one  taken  February  9, 
1864.  Ostendorf  has  cataloged  all 
known  Lincoln  photographs,  much 
like  numismatists  catalog  coins  and 
medals.  Ostendorf  calls  this  photo, 
and  a  companion  taken  at  the  same 
sitting,  both  showing  Lincoln  facing 
right,  "as  0-88  and  0-89"  in  his 
catalog.  These  were  taken  in  1864 
by  Anthony  Berger,  manager  of 
Brady's  Gallery,  352  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  January  1907  Brenner  had 
his  Lincoln  plaster  model  photo- 
graphed in  his  studio,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 24  sent  a  print  along  with  a 
copyright  application  to  the  Copy- 
right Office  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

And  Brenner  was  human.  He  en- 
tered the  date  "1906"  on  the  copy- 
right application  much  like  we  date 
our  checks  with  last  year's  date 
far  into  the  new  year.  Here's  a 
document  he  should  have  given 
his  full  attention  to,  but  he  entered 
"1906"  and  the  Copyright  Office 
rubber  stamped  the  correct  1907- 
date  of  receipt  and  processing  half- 
a-dozen  places. 

Three  months  later,  in  March 
1907,  the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York 
held  an  exhibit  of  Brenner's  work; 
the  Lincoln  portrait  was  conspic- 
uously absent.  Brenner  must  not 
have  been  completely  satisfied  with 
his  modeling. 

It  wasn't  until  1909  that  the  Lin- 
coln plaque  finally  appeared.  A  New 

COINS 


Victor  David  Brenner,  who  was  born  100  years  ago 
this  June  12  and  is  famed  as  the  designer  of  the 
Lincoln  cent,  was  also  a  prolific  medallist. 


by  D.  Wayne  Johnson 


York  bronze  foundry,  S.  Klaber  & 
Company,  advertised  the  portrait 
in  a  9l/2  x  71/8-inch  cast  bronze 
plaque,  finished  in  a  dark  brown 
patina,  and  mounted  on  green  mar- 
ble. In  all,  it  is  believed  they  pro- 
duced slightly  over  one  hundred 
of  these  original  plaques. 

In  1908,  Brenner  prepared  the 
design  for  a  round,  two-sided  medal 
bearing  a  similar  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln, but  from  completely  new  mod- 
els. Detail  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  Lincoln  Plaque,  but  this  medal 
is  the  most  handsome  design  of 
all.  While  the  expression  on  the 
copyright  photo  is  grim,  and  the 
Lincoln  Plaque  is  stern,  Lincoln  is 
almost  smiling  on  this  medal. 

The  hair  is  completely  redone  — 
far  too  curly  for  the  real  Lincoln  — 
with  a  less  receding  hairline.  A 
very  prominent  vein  now  appears 
vertically  on  Lincoln's  forehead  and 
the  chin  and  neck  whiskers  are 
reshaped.  A  pointed  end  tie  appears 
and  more  detailed  clothing,  includ- 
ing vest  and  one  button. 

This  medal  —  King  number  303 
and  304  in  a  compendium  of  over 
1000  Lincoln  medals  —  was  issued 


in  1908,  even  though  it  is  dated 
1909.  The  reverse  bears  an  eagle 
on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  cliff, 
facing  a  turbulent  sea,  and  the 
inscription:  "SERVE  PROTECT 
DEFEND." 

Also  in  1908,  Brenner  was  com- 
missioned —  through  another 
friend,  Frank  D.  Millet  — to  prepare 
a  medal  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  The  obverse  of  this 
medal  bears  a  portrait  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  was  president  at 
the  time  and  had  been  a  vital  force 


LINCOLN  PORTRAITS 
by  Victor  D.  Brenner 

Left  to  right:  Lincoln  photograph  by 
Anthony  Berger,  manager  of  Brady's 
Gallery;  photo  is  0-88  and  0-89  (Osten- 
dorf).  Copy  right  deposit  photograph  of 
plaster  bas-relief.  Lincoln  Plaque,  finished 
in  1907  but  apparently  not  issued  until 
1909.  Lincoln  Medal  (King  303  and304), 
obverse  bears  no  inscription  other  than 
"1809"  and  "1909";  it  is  believed  Bren- 
ner showed  this  medal  to  President  Roose- 
velt which  led  to  cent  design.  Lincoln 
Head  Cent,  first  released  August  2,  1909. 


in  the  completion  of  the  Canal. 

Brenner  met  with  President 
Roosevelt,  who  sat  for  the  artist  at 
the  President's  estate  at  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York.  The 
story  is  told  that  at  the  second 
sitting  in  June  1908,  Brenner 
showed  Roosevelt  his  Lincoln  Medal 
(or  the  Lincoln  Plaque). 

Roosevelt  had  been  involved  with 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  in  a  pro- 
ject to  improve  the  design  of  Amer- 
ican coins.  (Saint-Gaudens'  $20 
gold  piece  had  been  issued  the 
year  before,  after  a  long  contro- 
versy with  mint  officials  over  the 
height  of  the  relief  and  the  ina- 
bility of  coins  of  his  design  to  stack.) 

Brenner's  Lincoln  design  ap- 
pealed to  Roosevelt,  who  suggested 
to  Treasury  officials  that  it  appear 
on  a  coin.  It  was  undecided  which 
denomination  should  bear  the  por- 
trait of  the  sixteenth  president, 
even  up  to  the  last  minute;  both 
the  half-dollar  (news  articles  said 
the  nickel)  and  the  cent  were  con- 
sidered. 

On  February  20,  1 909,  after  more 
than  two  years  work  on  Lincoln, 
the  announcement  was  made.  A 


Philadelphia  paper  carried  this 
news  item: 

"Victor  D.  Brenner,  the  sculptor 
whose  design  for  the  new  Lincoln 
penny  was  accepted  Thursday,  has 
been  at  work  upon  his  model  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  for  many 
months  before  that  had  in  mind 
the  idea  of  submitting  this  design 
for  the  coin. 

"  'You  see  the  life  of  a  coin  is 
twenty-five  years  according  to  law,' 
Mr.  Brenner  explained  in  his  studio 
today,  'and  the  time  for  the  penny 
and  the  nickel  has  expired.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  nickel  al- 
ready has  a  very  practical  design 
and  so,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
what  would  be  most  fitting  for  the 
one  cent  coin.  Naturally  the  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  suggested  itself, 
this  being  his  centennial,  and  be- 
sides I,  was  going  to  make  an  an- 
niversary medal  for  my  friends  and 
my  mind  was  full  of  Lincoln.  '  " 

Brenner's  mind  had  been  full  of 
Lincoln  for  nearly  26  months,  while 
he  was  at  his  top  capacity  produc- 
ing some  of  the  finest  works  of  his 
career  —  at  least  twenty  known 
works  of  art,  including  such  pieces 
as  the  Wright  Brothers  Medal,  the 
Panama  Canal  Medal,  a  seal  for 
the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
an  inlay  for  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  the  National  Academy  of 
design  Saltus  Medal,  plaquettes 
bearing  portraits  of  Carl  Schurz, 
Adolph  Werner,  Katrina.  Trask, 
Spencer  Trask  and  a  badge  and 
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medal  for  the  Tuberculosis  Con- 
gress. 

By  May  1909  the  dies  for  the 
Lincoln  Head  cent  had  been  com- 
pleted; first  reductions  and  dies 
were  made  for  Brenner  by  Henri 
Weil  of  Medallic  Art  Company  of 
New  York  City.  The  Philadelphia 
Mint  was  in  production  June  10, 
running  three  shifts  a  day  to  pro- 
duce the  25  million  coins  needed 
before  the  first  Lincoln  cents  were 
to  be  issued  to  the  public. 

On  August  2,  1909,  at  the  Sub- 
Treasury  in  New  York's  financial 
district,  the  first  Lincoln  Head  cents 
were  released.  Reaction  was  im- 
mediate! Long  lines  began  to  form 
of  eager  buyers  who  sought  50c 
or  a  dollar's  worth.  Newsboys 
bought  up  small  quantities  and 
hawked  them  two  for  a  nickel. 

The  new  coin  was  unprecedented 
for  several  reasons:  it  was  the  first 
U.  S.  coin  intended  for  circulation 
which  bore  the  portrait  of  a  real 
person  —  prior  coins  had  always 
carried  some  allegorical  represen- 
tation of  Liberty  —  also  it  was  the 
first  minor  coin  to  bear  the  legend 
"E  Pluribus  Unum,"  and  the  first 
cent  to  bear  the  motto  "In  God 
We  Trust." 

But  it  was  the  tiny  initials  "VDB" 
on  the  reverse  which  set  off  a  con- 
troversy. Criticism,  which  started 
in  Philadelphia,  then  spread,  caused 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Franklin 
MacVeagh  to  order  their  removal. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  lost  the  election 
to  Taft  ten  months  earlier,  was  of 


no  help  and  was,  in  fact,  on  safari 
in  Africa  at  the  time. 

Nearly  28  million  of  the  Lincoln 
Head  cents  with  the  VDB  initials 
had  been  struck  at  Philadelphia. 
The  mint  in  San  Francisco  had 
just  begun  their  production  two 
weeks  prior;  thus  the  scarce  1909-S 
VDB  coinage  had  a  total  production 
of  only  484,000  pieces  —  a  rarity 
among  the  multimillion  coinages 
normally  required  of  our  smallest 
denomination  coin. 

While  numismatists  and  artists 
were  indignant  about  the  removal 
of  Brenner's  monogram  —  every 
artist  has  the  obligation  and  right  to 
sign  his  own  work  —  the  Treasury 
Department  was  undaunted,  the  in- 
itials stayed  off  the  cents.  Letters 
were  published  in  the  press  and 
The  Numismatist  of  September 
1909  ran  Brenner's  own  reaction 
to  the  affair. 

New  dies  were  prepared  without 
the  monogram  and  by  August  14, 
1909,  the  first  of  these  Lincoln  cents 
were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  Eight  years  later,  the  Trea- 
sury Department  reconsidered,  and 
ordered  the  initials  returned:  on 
January  2,  1918,  the  first  Lincoln 
Head  cents  were  struck  with  a 
minute  "VDB"  on  the  truncation  of 
Lincoln's  shoulder  on  the  obverse. 
Viva  la  artiste! 

What  sort  of  man  was  Brenner? 
What  was  his  background  to  have 
been  chosen  to  design  a  United 
States  coin?  What  else  had  he  done? 

COINS 


Was  he  an  engraver,  medallist,  or 
sculptor?  Or  all  three? 

Victor  David  Brenner  was  born 
June  12,  1871,  m  Shavli,  Lithuania, 
now  part  of  Russia.  At  13  he  was 
bar  mitzvahed  and  apprenticed  to 
his  father,  a  seal  cutter.  As  a  youth 
of  16  and  17  he  traveled  as  an 
itinerant  engraver  doing  watch 
fobs,  cameos,  seals,  and  such,  jour- 
neying within  his  local  province, 
from  Kovno  to  Rega  and  back  to 
Shavli.  At  18  he  decided  to  come  to 
America.  He  lied  about  his  age, 
giving  the  purser  a  figure  of  20, 
boarded  the  German  vessel  Gellert 
from  Hamburg,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  May  17,  1890. 

He  had  a  traveling  companion 
with  him,  Abraham  Chaimsohn,  a 
lad  of  18  (or  perhaps  they  switched 
ages).  On  the  ship's  records  Chaim- 
sohn was  manifest  as  a  watch- 
maker, Brenner  as  a  graver;  both 
gave  Schauler,  Poland  as  their  hail- 
ing place.  Traditionally  the  immi- 
grant arrives  pennyless  —  at  least 
that' 8  what  they  say  when  they  are 
famous  20  to  40  years  later.  But 
little  is  known  of  Brenner's  early 
life  in  America,  other  than  he  at- 
tended Cooper  Union  and  worked 
for  an  Essex  Street  jeweler,  Herman 
Popper. 

In  1893  he  went  into  business  for 
himself  as  a  diecutter;  he  prospered, 
saving  his  money  whenever  pos- 
sible and  later  financed  the  passage 
of  his  parents,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  to  America,  and  his  own  trav- 
els. 
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Another  story  told  about  Brenner 
is  his  meeting  Professor  Sigmund 
Oettinger  of  the  City  College  of 
New  York.  Oettinger  introduced 
Brenner  to  the  medal  collections  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Society. 
He  had  never  seen  such  beautiful 
medals  before!  He  joined  the  Society 
November  19,  1894,  and  spent 
many  hours  studying  their  medal 
collections. 

Jn  1895  Brenner  worked  aB  a 
diecutter  for  a  New  York  seal  and 
die  maker,  Robert  Stoll.  Under 
Stoll's  employment  he  produced 
dozens  of  medals,  including  the  So- 
ciety of  Cincinnati  Medal,  the 
Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
Jubilee  Medal,  a  Beethoven  Medal, 
and  at  least  six  athletic  award 
medals. 

Then  several  events  occured 
which  greatly  influenced  his  career: 
in  1896  he  enrolled  at  a  night  class 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  discovered  his  instructor  was 
John  Quincy  Adams  Ward,  dean  of 
American  sculptors;  also,  he  is 
awarded  his  first  major  medallic 
commission,  the  William  Augustus 
Muhlenberg  Medal  for  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  issued  for  the 
dedication  of  St  Luke's  Hospital, 
December  28,  1896. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  award- 
ed another  Important,  somewhat 
prophetic  commission:  to  prepare 
the  dies  for  the  1897  coinage  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Brenner  en- 
graved dies  of  four  denominations — 


peso,  50,  20,  10  centavos  —  and 
the  coins  were  struck  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Mint,. 

Also  in  1897  he  produced  a  mag- 
nificent portrait  of  arctic  explorer 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  for  Nansen's  visit 
to  New  York  October  23,  1897; 
and  a  medal  of  a  noted  New  York 
physician,  John  Wakefield  Francis. 

In  1898  Brenner  did  two  quick 
medals  —  a  second  commission  for 
the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
the  Charities  and  Correction  Medal, 
and  the  Monmouth  County  Histor- 
ical Association  Plaque  —  then  he 
left  for  Paris  the  first  time  to  study 
under  Louis  Oscar  Roty,  the  world's 
ranking  medallist. 

His  desire  for  knowledge  is  com- 
pulsive. He  went  to  Paris  to  learn 
from  the  masters.  While  there  he 
learned  how  to  model  a  medal, 
to  prepare  a  large  master  pattern 
In  plaster  and  reduce  It  to  any 
desired  size  by  means  of  the  pant- 
ograph or  reducing  machine.  By 
this  process  Brenner  produced  a 
Motherhood  Medal,  his  second  most 
noted  work,  following  his  Lincoln 
portraits. 

While  In  Europe  he  completed 
fifteen  known  works,  visited  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  then  returned 
to  New  York  June  1901,  determined 
fcn  his  new  calling  as  medallist. 
Previously  known  only  as  a  die- 
cutter,  he  was  now  capable  of  pro- 
ducing hand  engraved  dies— which 
did  infrequently  —  and  the  fine  art 
medals  reduced  from  large  models 


which  Interested  him  more. 

He  opened  a  studio  In  New  York, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  attempted  to 
teach  a  class  of  engraving,  model- 
ing, coin  and  medal  design.  But 
this  venture  was  111  fated  and  was 
dropped  for  lack  of  Interest.  Amer- 
ica was  not  yet  ready  for  the  new 
field  of  art  medals  he  wanted  to 
cultivate  In  his  adopted  country. 

An  accomplished  medallist,  how- 
ever, he  commanded  respectable 
commissions  and  did  portraits  of 
George  William  Curtis  (Columbia 
University  chancellor),  William 
Maxwell  Evarts  (lawyer),  Collls 
Potter  Huntington  (rajlroad  mag- 
nate), Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  John 
Fritz  (engineer),  Charles  Patrick 
Daly  (judge),  Amerigo  Vespucci 
(for  whom  America  was  named), 
Julia  W.  Oettinger  (wife  of  his  pro- 
fessor friend),  Samuel  Putnam 
Avery  (art  dealer,  philanthropist), 
the  founders  of  the  New-York  His- 
torical Society,  and  many  other 
fine  art  medals. 

In  late  1904  he  returned  to  Paris 
again  to  study  under  the  masters 
of  medallic  art.  During  this  period 
he  produced  some  of  his  finest  work: 
the  James  McNeil  Whistler  plaq- 
uette,  Solomon  Loeb  medallion, 
John  Paul  Jones  plaquette,  Fred- 
erick Samuel  Tallmadge  medal,  Ru- 
pert Norton  plaquette,  and  others. 

In  1906  he  returned  to  America, 
the  Lincoln  portraits,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  our  story.  But  since  that 
time,  what  happened  to  his  Lincoln 
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cent  portrait?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
it  has  been  struck  every  year  since 
he  created  it  In  1909  by  at  least 
one,  and  often  all  three  operating 
mints,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
(Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Den- 
ver). Never  has  the  supply  of  cents 
ever  caught  up  with  the  demand  for 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time, 
and  severe  cent  shortages  seem 
to  occur  every  decade  or  so. 

In  1959,  during  Lincoln's  Sesqui- 
centennial  and  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lincoln  Head  cent,  our 
lowest  and  most  used  denomination 
got  a  new  reverse:  a  view  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  a  design  cre- 
ated by  mint  engraver  Frank  Gas- 
parro.  A  decade  later,  Lincoln  got 
a  face  lifting  —  the  master  dies  had 
worn,  engravers  went  back  to  Bren- 
ner's original  pattern  to  prepare 
new  dies. 

But  most  noteworthy  of  all:  Bren- 
ner's Lincoln  head  cent  has  become 
the  world's  reproduced  work  of  art! 
In  addition  to  untold  millions  of 
illustrations,  the  U.  S.  mints  have 
produced  over  50  billion  tiny  bronze 
replicas  of  his  Lincoln  portrait! 

For  Victor  David  Brenner,  who 
died  in  1924  after  producing  over 
200  medallic  pieces  and  dozens  of 
sculptures,  and  whose  famous  ini- 
tials were  removed  by  an  officious 
Treasury  official,  he  has  a  distinc- 
tion no  other  artist  has  ever 
achieved:  his  work  touches  every 
American  every  day  of  their  life! 
Brenner's  Lincoln  portrait  is  in  your 
pocket  or  purse  now. 


Penny  Wise,  Penny  Foolish 


In  baseball,  When  a  great  player's  skills  fade, 
rather  than  be  remembered  as  a  stumbler  he  steps 
down  and  his  past  exploits  are  memorialized  by  retir- 
ing his  number.  Something  like  that  is  in  order  for  the 
penny. 

We  speak  as  admirers  of  the  Lincoln  head  cent. 
It  is  a  reassuring  grandfather  of  a  coin,  reaching 
back  to  1909.  It  is  a  handsome  coin,  designed  by  a 
man  named  Victor  D.  Brenner;  hence  the  initials 
"VDB"  that  sharp-eyed  people  can  read  on  the  bot- 
tom edge  of  the  bust  on  brilliant  new  specimens.  The 
Lincoln  head  cent  gives  off  ail  the  right  mythic  vibra- 
tions —  of  honesty  (he  walked  miles  to  pay  back  a 
penny);  and  democracy  (the  common  man's  Presi- 
dent on  the  commonest  coin). 

Once,  the  penny  could  also  be  valued  for  intrinsic 
reasons.  You  could  buy  a  gumball  or  a  balloon  or  a 
Tootsie  Roll  for  a  penny.  If,  practicing  elemental 
thrift,  you  saved  up  five  of. them,  you  could  get  a 
whole  candy  bar.  The  penny  was  a  useful,  honorable 
coin.  Not  any  more. 

What  does  the  modern  penny  —  worth  a  third  of  a 
1987  cent  —  symbolizt  to  children?  Thrift?  No,  quite 
the  contrary.  They  see  how  their  parents  regard  pen- 


nies: as  a  nuisance,  dumped  nightly  in  the  jar  on  the 
dresser,  because  they  aren't  worth  carrying  around. 
Aii  official  of  the  U.S.  Mint  says  that  a  third  of  all 
pennies  struck  end  up  in  people's  dresser  drawers 
'•and  never  come  back  out  again."  More  and  more, 
one  sees  pennies  in  the  gutter,  not  worth  bending 
down  for  Pennies  are  a  symbol  all  right  --  but  one  of 
worthlessness  and  empty  convention. 

Arid  now  the  Treasury  plans  to  debase  the  form 
of  the  coin  as  well.  The  red  cent,  95  percent  copper,  is 
to  become  98  percent  zinc,  with  copper  plating.  That 
may  mean  ugly  pennies;  some  people  say  that  once 
scratched,  the  plated  pennies  will  corrode.  But  be- 
yond that  technical  point  is  a  larger  question:  why 
e  ven  bother? 

The  penny  is  marginally  useful  as  a  tax  token  — 
but  we  suspect  that  rather  than  bother  with  pennies, 
most  people  would  rather  round  up  or  down  to  the 
nearest  nickel.  The  penny  makes  possible  sale  prices 
of  $5.99  —  but  $5.95  would  be  just  as  easy  in  a  penny- 
less  world:  which  is  exactly  what  we  have  in  mind. 
What  would  be  lost  if  the  penny  were  now  retired?  Its 
value  and  symbolism  are  debased.  Its  appearance  is 
threatened.  Let  us  at  least  save  its  reputation. 
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Victor  1").  brecae?  —  the 
name  stirs  the  hearts  of  collec- 
tors —  crtatvtl  the  Lincoln 
c*nt  of  IWiy  plus  more  lhaa 
250  woiks  of  u-edailic  and 
sculptural  art  His  meuaUic 
wor  Its  are  ea5ei  ly  sought  after 
l»y  collectors,  medallists  anJ 
nuiuismadstr.. 

A  group  of  19  pieces  by  Vic- 
tor David  Brenner  appeals  In 
tae  ?Mh  auction  sale  ol  John- 
eon  &  Jensen,  medal  dealers  of 
banbury,  Cuua ,  to  b*  held 
Oct  2  in  conjuration  wiih  the 
Greater  New  York  Coin  and 
Currency  Convention  at  the 
New  York  Sheraton  Hotel, 
SopL  29-Gct  2. 

The  99fWot  auction,  to  be 
chilled  by  auctioneer  Robert 


Myers,  contains  groups  of 
Washington  pieces,  U.S.  Prej-i- 
deniiai  Inaugural  medals,  Isra- 
el medals,  the  personal  deco- 
rations ol  Adm.  Edward  Simp- 
son, a  larg^  group  of  commem- 
orative spoons,  in  addition  to 
lit  Brenner  pieces. 

Great  persons  and  relatively 
unknown  people  were  record- 
ed by  artist  Brenner  on  his 
medallic  reliefs.  The  sale  fea- 
tures a  large  plaque  cf  William 
Maxwell  Everts,  Secretary  of 
State  under  Rutherford  B. 
Hayea.  It  measures  12%  by 
9'/4  inches,  larger  than  ever 
sold  before  in  the  numismatic 
field,  perhaps  the  same  size  as 
the  artist's  original  model.  It  is 
estimated  at  $800  to  $1,000;  a 


smaller  rizc  of  the  same  design 
is  estimated  at  $750  to  $800. 

Famous    persons  Include 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the   Wright   brothers,  artist 
*  {'lease  turn  to  p-ige  82 


Unlisted  in  this  size  la  King,  this  Abraham  Lincoln 
plaque  is  beiag  altered  la  an  Oct.  2  Johnson  &  Jensen 
sale. 
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COIN  WORLD,  Wednesday,  8®pf«mter  28,  »&bj 


•enner  works  in  auction 


VrCotailuiKJd  tronfl  M 

James  McNeil  Whistler  and 
naval  hero  Joba  Paul  Jones  — 
•Brenner  made  plaques  (or 
medals)  lor  all  of  these.  Lesser 
Known,  perhaps,  are  banker 
Spencer  Trask,  Dr.  William 
Henry  Welch,  Professor 
Adoiph  Werner  and  a  little- 
known  surgeon  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Dumonier.  Estimated  from 
$65  to  $1,400  Uiese  portraits  Csi 
plaques  and  medals  ate  in- 
cluded In  the  Johnson  &  Jen- 
sen October  auction. 

The  personal  decorations  of 
,Adm.  Edward  Simpson  (1860- 
I93lt —  are  included  in  one  lot. 
His  mounted  oar  contains  the 
Navy  Cross,  the  West  Indies 
Sampson  Medai,  the  Victory 
Medal,  the  Navy  Spanish  Cam- 
paign, Lite  Naval  Philippines 
and  Naval  Mexican  Service 
Medals. 

Each  of  the  Simpson  raedais 
are  inscribed  with  name,  rank 
and  number;  ii  is  possible  to 
back  t»a  increase  ia,  rank  over 
the  years  la  these  medals.  A 
miniature  bar  of  the  same 
medals,  and  a  scarce  "Society 
kj>t  Gun  Boats"  for  the  PhiMp- 
piae  Campaign  are  all  includ- 
ed in  the  one  lot,  estimated  at 
$230  to  $3,500. 

A  large  number  oi'  Washing- 
ton and  Lie.  coin  medals  are 
found  in  the  sale.  The  Wash- 
ington pieces  include  the 
Washington  inau^urtiUon  Cen- 
tennial Medallion  by  Augustus 
Saiot-Gaudeus,  and  early 
Washington  hicnament  medal 
of  1848;  a  George  Washington 
Hall  of  Fame  Medal  of  1900  by 
^.ion  Scharff;  and  a  small 
group,  seven  lots,  of  Washing- 
Ion  hatchets. 

^The  Lincoln  pieces  are  noia- 
ble  lev  the  plaques.  A  iarge 
I0y44nch  bronic  foundry  cast 
to  c&ted  particclia-jy  attrao 


live;  it  is  by  relatively  un- 
known artist  M.  Peinlicn.  A 
number  of  Lincoln  pieces  all 
bore  the  same  portrait,  but 
now  are  revealed  to  be  the 
work  of  one  artbt,  Paul 
Winters  Morris.  At  least  six  dif- 
ferent pieces  by  three  found- 
ries exist  of  the  same  design. 
Lot  631  in  this  sale  (King  944) 
is  the  earliist  known  woik  of 
tab  much-used  portrait  and 
me  oualogers  are  calling  this 
the^r  "discovery  piece"  as  it 
identifies  all  the  portraits  as 
the  work  of  the  one  artist. 

As  customary  in  Joha^ou  & 
Jensen  auctions,  medals  of  for- 
eign countries,  arranged  al- 
pfeabetacally  appear  in  the  cur- 
rent  sale,  with  a  total  of  380 


lota  A  large  number  of  Iruael 
medals,  108  lots,  ore  Included 
in  sale  alM).  Medals  by  topics 
range  from  Americana  to  zc  .li- 
te, with  particular  emphasis 
on  art,  aviation,  expositions, 
medical,  military,  naval,  num- 
ismatics, Matin  Luther  and 
early  U.S.  Mini  medals. 

The  commemorative  spoons 
represent  44  of  the  50  states 
with  particular  emphasis  on 
silver  and  mining  states. 

The  catalogs  are  free  from 
the  auctioneers,  Johnson  & 
Jensen,  Box  1085,  Danbury, 
Conn.  06810.  Prices  realized 
are  $1  and  a  $10  year's  sub- 
scription guaranttes  delivery 
of  al!  catalogs  issued  by  the 
firm  sent  first  class. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Coin  Club's  26th  annual  Coin-a-rama 
will  be  Oct.  6-8  at  the  Beverly  Garland  Motor  Lodge  located  off 
Highway  &0  at  Exposition  Boulevard. 

The  club's  first  three-day  shdtf  *ill  feature  an  educational 
forum,  exLibits,  a  booth  by  the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion Certification  Service,  and  a  large  bourse  of  dealers  from 
across  tire  United  States. 

Hours  will  be  noon  to  8  p.m.  Friday.  10  a.m.  io  8  p.m.  Satur- 
day, and  10  a  m.  to  5  p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 
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Montviile  Stamp  Con.pany  is  cunently  clea.' 
picture  postcards,  all  printed  before  1955  PI 
condition  and  are  no  longer  pioduced  anyw 
America  as  tar  b,;ck  as  1930.  particularly  fro 
southeastern  states  Topics  include:  Patriotic 
Batning  Beauties.  Comics.  Main  Streets.  Olc 
Autos.  Churches.  Public  Buildings,  Old  Hot 
Towns,  Bridges  (Sorry,  we  cannot  fill  ordeii 
a  single  topic  ) 
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Send  thifj  ad  in  with  your  under  and  c 


□  YES!  Send  me  set(s)  of  1.00C 

price  ot  $3"-  50  each  (New  Jersey  residen 
be  shipped  to  you  postpaid  in  a  reusable. 
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Montviile  Siamp  Company 
P.O.  Box  487,  Montviile,  New  , 
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Civil  War  Battlefield  coins  aid  site  preservation 


By  Daniel  Webster 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune 

The  first  commemorative 
program  of  the  year  will 
offer  three  Civil  War 
Battlefield  coins  struck 
to  celebrate  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  battlefield  preser- 
vation. 

Designs  for  the  gold  $5  coin, 
the  silver  dollar  and  clad  half 
dollar  were  unveiled  at  Mill 
Springs,  Ky.,  site  of  the  1862 


battle  at  Logan's  Creek.  The 
coins  can  be  ordered  now  for 
delivery  starting  in  April. 

Surcharges  on  the  price  of  the 
coins  will  be  paid  to  the  Civil 
War  Trust  to  preserve 
battlefields.  Surcharges  will  be 
$35  for  the  gold  coin,  $7  for  the 
dollar  and  $2  for  the  half  dollar. 

Historian  Don  Troiani  has  de- 
signed the  obverse  of  all  three 
coins.  Troiani,  who  studied  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 


the  Fine  Arts,  served  as  consult- 
ant to  the  Arts  and  Entertain- 
ment network's  "Civil  War 
Journal." 

Mint  sculptors  Alfred  Male- 
sky,  John  Mercanti  and  T. 
James  Ferrell  have  designed  the 
reverse  for  the  gold,  silver  and 
clad  coins,  respectively. 

The  coins  will  be  offered  at 
pre-issue  prices  through  May  5. 
The  three-coin  proof  set  will  sell 
for  $225;  the  gold  coin,  $195;  the 


dollar,  $30;  and  the  dollar  and 
half  dollar,  $38.  The  half  dollar 
in  proof  will  be  $10.75.  Uncircu- 
lated coins  will  be  sold  at  slight- 
ly lower  prices.  A  six-coin  set  of 
proof  and  uncirculated  coins 
will  sell  for  $455. 

Orders  postmarked  after  May 
15  will  pay  higher  prices. 
Queries  go  to  800-258-6200  or  to 
the  U.S.  Mint's  Customer  Ser- 
vice Center,  10001  Aerospace 
Rd.,  Lanham,  Md.  20706. 


Origin  of  the  United  States  National  Motto 

,n  God  We  Trust,  designated  astheUS.  National  Mottc ^  Congref  ^  ^95|.  ^^e^d.rin.^e 
Civil  War  as  an  inscription i  for  V.S •  coins LjgS^SgS ner  in  1814  On  Nov.  13,  1861.  when  Union  morale 
different  form  when  he  wrote  The  Star  Spangled  W^kinson.  of  Ridleyville.  Pa.,  wrote  to  Secy 

had  been  shaken  by  battlefield  defeats  tne  ^v.  m_«..  vv  national  shame  in  disowning 

EH  rtl^leWotir  ggj  £^1^ 
^acPoeng^s°nor^°ereedYt  p^eTon^  Paper  money  and  all  coins. 


No  paper  name  or  date  given  when  sent  in. 
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Required  reading 
for  a  numismatist 


By  Leon  Lindhcim 

With  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  collectors  it  seems  proper  to 
mention  two  newspapers  that  I  find 
are  among  my  required  reading. 

The  first  is  Canadian  Coin  News, 
a  bi-weekly  publication  published  in 
Canada  for  the  collector  who  spe- 
cializes in  Canadian  coins,  paper 
money  or  tokens.  Its  address  is  1567 
Sedlescombe  Dr.,  Mississauga,  Ont, 
Canada  L4X  1M5. 

The  second  is  Bank  Note  Report- 
er, P.O.  Box  9,  Camden,  South 
Carolina  29020,  which  is  published 
monthly.  For  the  specialist  in  paper 
money,  both  U.S.  and  foreign,  it  is 
without  question  the  most  inform- 
ative publication. 

Both  publishers  have  advised  me 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  send  a 
free  sample  copy  and  a  subscription 
form  to  those  who  might  be  inter- 
ested. Just  mention  my  name. 

DID  YOU  KNOW 

.  .  .  that  the  initials  "V.D.B."  still 
appear  on  the  United  Slates  one- 
cent  pieces? 

In  1908  Victor  David  Brenner 
completed  a  plaque  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  honor  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  the  following 
year.  It  led  to  his  selection  as  de- 
signer of  the  Lincoln  cent. 

When  Brenner  designed  the  coin, 
he  placed  his  initials  prominently  on 
the  reverse  side  under  the  wreath. 
This  was  in  1909.  Before  the  year 
was  out,  public  criticism  caused  the 
United  States  mint  to  remove  the 
initials  (thus  causing  two  varieties 
of  one-cent  pieces  in  1909). 

Quietly,  and  without  public  no 
tice,  the  initials  were  again  placed 
on  the  com  in  1918,  but  this  time  in 
microscopic  size  on  the  truncation 
ot  Lincoln's  shoulder  on  the  obverse. 
The  public  did  not  generally  become 
aware  of  the  fact  until  13  years 
later,  in  1931. 

Why  would  the  Union  of  South 


Brenner's  Lincoln  plaque. 


Africa  make  only  560  each  of  gold 
one-pound  and  half-pound  coins  in 

1957?  S.  C. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  this  small 
number  was  minted  only  because 
the  mint  received  orders  for  only 
that  many  proof  coins  in  gold,  and 
none  were  struck  lor  general  circu- 
lation. A  total  of  only  380  sets  of 
the  complete  series  of  11  coins  was 
struck  and  180  sets  of  the  two  gold 
coins.  This  really  is  not  so  strange 
when  you  consider  that  in  1915,  the 
last  year  the  United  States  struck 
prool  gold,  only  fifty  $20  gold 
pieces  were  requested  and  struck  in 
proof  condition. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
Type  I  and  Type  II  Standing  Liber- 
ty quarter?  H.  K. 

The  difference  is  with  the  place- 
ment of  the  stars  on  the  reverse. 
Type  I  has  seven  stars  to  the  left  of 
the  eagle  and  six  to  the  right.  Type 
II  places  the  eagle  slightly  highei 
up  with  five  stars  to  the  left  anc 
right  and  three  stars  under  her.  The 
first  year  of  issue,  1916,  is  Type  1 
The  next  year,  1917,  used  both  type:, 
and  all  other  years  through  1930 
used  only  a  Type  II  reverse. 


ot  so  many  years  ago,  Lin- 
coln cents  held  center  stage 
in  the  hobby.  They  lost  their 
starring  role  in  the  mid- 
_  _  1960's  and  they  have  played 
second-fiddle  to  most  other  coins  ever 
since.  But  now  there  are  signs  that  they 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  comeback. 

With  gold  and  silver  coins  priced  at 
unprecedented  highs,  some  observers 
feel  that  interest  in  those  issues  may 
decline  —  and  there  also  is  the  problem 
of  diminishing  supplies  of  those  coins. 
And  even  apart  from  what  happens 
with  those  other  coins,  the  cent  seems 
likely  to  generate  some  Interest  on  Its 
own.  Copper  is  so  costly  that  the  coin's 
composition  may  be  changed  —  and  If 
that  happens,  a  market  surge  Is  sure  to 
follow. 

In  po'n'  of  fact-  a  sur8e  maV 
developing  already  because  Lincoln 
cent  activity  has  picked  up  substantial- 
ly, according  to  Virg  Marshall  of  Wy- 
more,  Neb. ,  a  dealer  who  specializes  in 
this  series. 

•'Everyone  is  looking  for  a  change  in 
composition,"  Mr.  Marshall  reports. 
"There  is  so  much  anticipation,  in  fact, 
that  prices  of  common  pieces  are  up  by 
50  percent.  Collectors  know  what  hap- 
pened in  years  past,  and  they're  saying 
to  themselves,  'Let's  get  them  this  time 
before  they  go  up.' 

"My  personal  feeling,"  he  adds,  "is 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  bonanza.  1 
think  gold  and  silver  are  pretty  well 
played  out,  and  copper  is  the  next  thing 
to  go.  In  six  months  to  two  years  you 
could  see  Lincoln  cents  bringing  10 
times  as  much  as  they  are  today." 
• 

Lincoln  cents  are  saved  on  several 
levels.  Collectors  assemble  them  in 
sets  —  starting  with  1909,  the  first  year 
of  issue,  or  with  some  convenient  later 
date.  Investors,  on  the  other  hand,  buy 
them  by  the  roll  or  the  bag.  From  ei- 
ther standpoint,  prices  today  are  sur- 
prisingly low  when  measured  by  the 
standards  of  the  past. 

Many  key  issues  are  cheaper  today 
than  they  were  in  the  early  1960's.  Rolls 
of  certain  dates  bring  only  a  fraction  of 
what  they  were  selling  for  then.  And 
since  today's  dollar  is  worth  a  good 
deal  less  than  it  was  in  the  1960's,  the 
actual  disparity  Is  even  greater. 

Excessive  speculation  in  common 
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The  Year  of  the  Cent? 


material,  particularly  "brilliant  uncir- 
culated" rolls  of  late-date  Issues, 
caused  the  market  to  plunge  in  the  mld- 
1960's.  It  never  has  recovered  and  some 
observers  feel  that  the  hobby  has  over- 
reacted to  that  experience. 

"There's  a  lingering  stigma  because 
of  the  way  the  cent  roll  market  col- 
lapsed," says  Jim  Carr,  vice  president 
of  the  Crystal  Coin  Shop  In  Wakefield, 
Mass.  "People  still  remember  what 
happened  then  and  they  are  hesitant  to 
take  another  chance.  But  there  is  really 
little  risk,  with  prices  as  low  as  they 
are.  And  the  cent  market  isn't  as  specu- 
lative now.  In  the  last  15  years,  a  lot  of 
BU  rolls  have  disappeared;  they've 
found  their  way  back  to  circulation. 
And  the  rolls  that  remain  are  distrib- 
uted much  more  widely,  so  we  have  a 
better  base  than  we  did  then." 

Not  all  Lincolns  have  languished. 
The  1922  "Plain"  cent  has  been  advanc- 
ing sharply  in  recent  years,  especially 
in  better  grades.  The  1955  "doubled 
die"  cent  also  has  enjoyed  Impressive 
growth. 

But  these  have  been  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Excluding  mint  errors,  the  1909-S 
VDB  cent  is  the  scarcest  coin  in  the 
series  —  yet  it  brings  no  more  today 
than  it  did  16  years  ago.  The  1931-S  cent 
ranks  second  in  rarity  from  the  stand- 
point of  mintage  figures  —  yet  its  price 
has  actually  declined. 

Harry  J.  Forman,  well-known  Phila- 
delphia dealer  and  author  of  several 
books  on  coin  investment,  considers  the 
situation  "ridiculous."  In  his  view,  Lin- 
coln cents  are  grossly  underprlced. 

"I  have  always  been  a  champion  of 
Lincolns,"  Mr.  Forman  says.  "And  it's 
easy  to  figure  out  why.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  compare  the  prices  of  cents  and 
other  coins.  Take  the  1936-D  coins,  for 
example.  You  would  have  to  pay 
S32  000  for  a  roll  of  brilliant  uncircu- 
lated '36-D  half  dollars,  $32,000  for  a 
roll  of  quarters,  $7,000  for  a  roll  of 


First  Lincoln  cent  was  Issued  In  1909. 

dimes  and  $1,000  for  a  roll  of  nickels, 
but  you  can  get  BU  '36-D  cents  for  Just 
$60  a  roll.  Now,  doesn't  that  sound  like 
a  bargain?  To  me  it  sounds  downright 
stupid." 

In  recent  days,  copper  has  risen  close 
to  the  "break-even"  point  —  the  price 
at  which  the  cent  contains  a  full  cent's 
worth  of  metal.  That  point  would  be 
reached  —  and  passed  —  if  copper  ex- 
ceeded $1.50  per  pound,  and  in  mid- 
February  it  stood  just  nine  cents  short 
of  that  level. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  panic  at  the 
Mint.  Officials  noted,  for  one  thing, 
that  still  higher  levels  would  have  to  be 
reached  before  cents  could  be  melted  at 
a  profit.  They  commented,  too,  that 
copper  prices  might  well  recede,  just 
as  they  did  six  years  ago  Still,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  the  Mint  has  been  at  work 
on  contingency  plans. 

Aluminum  doesn't  figure  in  those 
plans.  In  the  first  place,  the  prototype 
aluminum  cents  of  1973-74  proved  trou- 
blesome to  the  vending  industry  be- 
cause of  their  lightness  —  they  failed  to 
fall  through  when  inserted  in  ma- 
chines. In  the  second  place,  light-col- 


ored cents  might  well  be  confused  with 
dimes  —  and  this  is  a  sensitive  point  in 
view  of  the  recent  outcry  that  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  dollar  is  too  close  in  size  to 
the  quarter. 

Instead,  the  Mint  has  two  basic  alter- 
natives. One  would  be  to  continue  strik- 
ing cents  of  a  copper-zinc  alloy  but  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  copper.  The 
other  would  be  to  switch  to  a  clad-type 
coin,  with  copper  bonded  to  either  zinc 
or  steel. 

At  present,  the  cent  Is  95  percent  cop; 
per  and  5  percent  zinc.  Of  course,  zinc 
is  far  cheaper  than  copper;  with  copper 
bringing  $1.41  per  pound,  zinc  costs 
only  about  40  cents.  Thus,  any  increase 
in  the  relative  zinc  content  would  lower 
the  cost  of  the  coin.  Also,  with  this  ap 
proach  congressional  authorization 
would  not  be  needed.  By  law,  the  Mim 
can  strike  cents  of  any  alloy  consisting 
of  copper  and  zinc,  regardless  of  th< 
relative  proportions. 

One  alternative  definitely  not  under 
consideration  is  outright  abandonment 
of  the  cent. 

"That  would  be  inflationary,"  Mint 
Director  Hackel  asserts.  "Prices  would 
tend  to  be  rounded  up  to  the  nearest 
nickel.  And  because  the  cent  is  used  to 
pay  sales  tax,  a  large  majority  of  state 
revenue  authorities  oppose  its  elimina- 
tion." 

Thus,  in  the  long  run,  the  likeliest 
solution  seems  to  be  some  form  of  clad- 
type  cent.  Congress  would  have  to  ap- 
prove, but  Mint  officials  feel  there 
would  be  persuasive  arguments  for 
making  such  a  change.  One,  of  course, 
is  economy;  either  version  now,  under 
study  would  cost  only  half  as  much  as 
the  current  cent.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  the  coin  would  retain  a  coppery 
look,  and  therefore  would  enjoy  wide 
acceptance. 

• 

Tests  have  been  conducted  on  a  II- 
mite  basis  with  both  kinds  of  copper- 
clad  cents.  Within  the  next  two  months 
more  extensive  testing  is  planned,  with 
thousands  of  pieces  to  be  struck.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Goldman,  neither  ver- 
sion has  the  "inside  track."  Copper- 
clad  steel  is  a  somewhat  cheaper  ma- 
teria], he  explains,  but  copper-clad  zinc 
is  easier  and  cheaper  to  fabricate. 

In  Dr.  Goldman's  view,  some  kind  ol 
change  is  all  but  inevitable.  ■ 


IN  GOD  WE  TRUST. 

Oak  Park.  111.,  June  21.-In  answer  to 
the  question  of  -  Anxious"  in  TO*  " 
•eold  coins  without  the  motto,  "  In  God 
We  Trust."  I  wish  to  offer  the  following 
explanation: 

The  Hon.  James  Pollack,  a  formei  gov. 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of 
congress  In  1844-'49.  boarded  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  that  time.  When  Lin- 
coln became  President  he  appointed  Pol- 
lack as  director  of  the  mint,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  the  motto  in  question. 

G.  E.  Linden, 


HARRY  BALSKEt 
Aurora,  Hl« 


MIN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 


The  official  motto  of  the  United  States  is  "In  God  We 
Trust."    On  July  30,  1956  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
signed  a  Congressional  resolution  making  that  phrase  the 

Q  7  " 

national  motto.    Congress  i»=4#$5  voted  to  have  the  same 
motto  inscribed  on  all  paper  money;  however,  it  may  be  some 
time  before  the  new  plates  will  be  engraved  and  the  new 
currency  circulated. 

Francis  Scott  Key  is  generally  credited  as  the  original 
author  of  the  phrase:    "And  this  be  our  motto  In  God  is  our 
trust."    Key  penned  these  words  in  1814  after  watching 
Fort  Mc Henry  stand  up  against  British  bombardment.  His 
famous  composition  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  incorporates 
the  motto  in  the  second  stanza. 

However,  it  was  not  until  1864  that  "In  God  We  Trust" 
appeared  on  a  United  States  coin— a  two  cent  piece.    Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln  proposed  the 
inscription. 

Mottoes  on  coins  appeared  in  the  colonial  period. 
There  was  a  Carolina  cent  minted  in  1694  which  bare  the 
phrase  "God  Preserve  Carolina  and  the  Lord's  Proprietors." 
A  New  England  coin  in  circulation  at  the  same  time  carried 
the  words  "God  Preserve  New  England."    A  Louisiana  cent  of 
1721-22  recorded  in  Latin,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
and  the  Latin  wording  on  the  1774  Virginia  halfpenny  was 

"George  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God." 
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Today  the  official  motto  has  a  "ring  of  timelessness , " 
yet,  some  of  our  country's  money  bore  Yankee  slogans  like 
"Mind  your  Business"  which  appeared  on  the  Fugio  cent,  the 
first  coin  issued  by  the  United  States. 

Possibly  Secretary  Chase  was  influenced  by  a  letter  he 
received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  R.  Watkinson  of  Riddleyville , 
Pennsylvania,  dated  November  13,  1861.    This  patriotic 
minister  was  depressed  over  the  low  ebb  of  Union  morale  after 
Fort  Sumter  and  Bull  Run.    He  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:    "You  are  about  to  submit  your  annual  report  to 
Congress  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  national  finance. 
One  fact  touching  our  currency  has  hitherto  been  seriously 
overlooked.    I  mean  the  recognition  of  the  Almighty  God  in 
some  form  on  our  coins.    You  are  probably  a  Christian.  What 
if  our  Republic  were  now  shattered  beyond  recognition? 
Would  not  the  antiquaries  of  succeeding  centuries  rightly 
reason  from  our  past  that  we  were  a  heathen  nation?  What 
I  propose  is  that  instead  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  we  shall 
have  next  inside  the  thirteen  stars  a  ring  inscribed  with 
the  words  'perpetual  union;1  within  this  ring  the  all-seeing 
eye,  crowned  with  a  halo;  beneath  this  eye  the  American  flag, 
bearing  in  its  field  stars  equal  to  the  number  of  the  States 
united;  in  the  folds  of  the  bar  the  words,  'God,  liberty,  law.' 
This  would  make  a  beautiful  coin  to  which  no  possible  citizen 
could  object." 
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Watkinson  concluded  his  letter  to  Chase  stating,  "This 
would  relieve  us  from  the  ignominy  of  heathenism.    This  would 
place  us  openly  under  the  divine  protection  we  have  personally 
claimed.    From  my  heart  I  have  felt  our  national  shame  in 
disowning  God  as  not  the  least  of  our  present  national 
disasters."    Below  his  signature  the  clergyman  wrote 
"Minister  of  the  Gospel." 

While  Watkinson* s  design  for  a  coin  was  perhaps 
impractical,  Chase  took  up  the  matter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
minister's  suggestion  with  James  Pollock,  the  director  of 
the  mint  of  Philadelphia.    Echoing  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kinson, Chase  wrote  on  November  21,  1861:    "No  nation  can 
be  strong  except  in  the  strength  of  God,  or  safe  except  in 
His  defense.    The  trust  of  our  people  in  God  should  be 
declared  on  our  national  coins.    You  will  cause  a  device  to 
be  prepared  without  unnecessary  delay  with  a  motto  expressing 
in  the  fewest  and  tersest  words  possible  this  national 
recognition." 

Pollock  was  just  as  eager  as  his  chief  to  express  the 
trust  of  the  American  people  in  the  elttty^and  he  acted 
quickly  on  Chase's  order  and  before  the  year  of  1861  came 
to  a  close  he  submitted  for  the  Secretary's  approval  a 
$10  gold  piece  with  the  motto  "God,  our  Trust." 

Legal  barriers  stood  in  the  way  of  immediate  action. 
Congress  by  an  act  in  1837  had    preseribed  the  mottoes  and 
devices  that  the  mint  could  not  place  upon  the  coins  of  the 
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United  States.    So  nothing  definite  could  be  done  until 
Congress  could  enact  the  necessary  legislation. 

Considerable  correspondence  passed  between  Pollock 
and  Chase.    In  December  of  1863  he  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  approval  designs  of  the  new  1,  2  and  3 
cent  pieces,  on  which  it  was  proposed  that  either  "Our 
Country;  Our  God"  or  "God  Our  Trust"  should  appear. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  was  mindful  of  the  need  for 
the  use  of  as  few  words  as  possible  and  he  discussed  the 
problem  in  detail  in  a  letter  which  is  now  in  government 
archives.    He  said:    "'In  God  we  trust'  or  'God  Our  Trust' 
are  both  appropriate  and  equally  expressive.    I  prefer  the 
latter  because  of  its  beauty  and  compact  expressiveness." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thought  that  "In  God  We 
Trust"  would  be  more  effective  and  direct.    Following  the 
course  of  the  regular  legislative  channels,  an  act  was  passed 
on  April  22,  1864,  "changing  the  composition  of  the  1-cent 
piece  and  authorizing  the  coinage  of  the  2-cent  piece,  the 
devices  of  which  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  director  of  the 
mint." 

On  March  3»  1865  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  that, 
"in  addition  to  the  legend  and  device  on  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  mint 
to  place  the  motto  'In  God  We  Trust'  on  each  coin  as  would 
admit  of  this  inscription."    This  motto  was  duly  stamped  on 
the  double  eagle,  eagle  and  half -eagle,  and  also  upon  the 
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dollar,  half  and  quarter  dollar,  in  the  latter  half  of  1865. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  mints 

continued  to  make  coins  bearing  the  motto^and  "In  God  We 

Trust"  became  a  standard  feature  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 

and  there  were  no  changes  made  in  the  coinage  system  until 

1907.    Even  then,  no  changes  were  made  in  the  motto  which 

since  the  passage  of  a  law  ~by  Congress  on 
has  appeared  on  all  United  States  coins. except  the  buffalo  March  3,1365, 

A  X 

nickel.  ^ 

Some  students  have  erroneously  credited  the  Hon.  James 
Pollock,  a  former  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of 
Congress  in  18*44-49,  as  the  originator  of  the  motto  on 
United  States  coins.    It  has  been  revealed  that  Lincoln 
and  Pollock  boarded  together  when  both  men  were  in  Congress, 
and  that  later  when  Lincoln  became  president,  he  appointed 
Pollock  as  the  Director  of  the  Mint.    While  Pollock  was 
highly  in  favor  of  a  motto,  due  credit  should  be  accorded 
to  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Until  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  Congressional 
resolution  there  was  no  national  motto  designated  as  such; 
however,  three  other  mottoes  have  been  authorized  by  law 
for  various  purposes.    The  three  mottoes  all  appear  on  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States.    They  are  E  Pluribus  Unum  —"One 
out  of  many,"  Annuit  Coeptis  — "He  (God)  has  smiled  on  our 
undertakings,"  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum  —  "A  new  order  of  the 
ages."    The  seal  was  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1782  and  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1789. 
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E  Pluribus  Unum  is  the  best  known  Latin  motto  as  it 
appears  on  the  obverse  of  the  Great  Seal.    The  reverse  has 
never  been  actually  used  as  a  seal.    HQwever,  the  one 
dollar  bill  (silver  certificate)  carries  both  sides  of  the 
medallion. 

while  E  Pluribus  Unum  has  seniority  over  the  new  motto 
"In  God  We  Trust"  it  does  not  have  the  logical  right  to  be 
the  national  motto  because  it  is  in  Latin,  and  its  English 
translation  is  somewhat  confusing  to  those  who  have  little 
understanding  of  the  dead  language. 

Certainly,  the  stricking  off  of  coins  bearing  the 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  was  a  significant  contribution  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  to  the  religious  and  patriotic 
life  of  the  nation.     (See  Lincoln  Lore.  No.  398,  November  23, 
1936  "In  God  We  Trust") . 
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